EVENING

will buy with my money a land for grow tobacco. And
so she will be content."

" Nothing else of interest to tell me ? " Waterlow asked.
As if there could be now!

" Nothing," Keats replied. " I have not to-night
brought the bits of paper from the baskets because I am
so much afraid to be suspect before I know where the
submarine will come to take the German officer."

Waterlow rose from his chair.

" I'll leave before you to-night, Keats," he said. " I've
a great deal to do."

" Good night, Capitaine," said the agent, holding his
chief's hand in his own cold delicate clammy hands and
gazing affectionately deep into his eyes. " It will be for
you a great good if you can catch this officer ? " he asked
eagerly.

" It would be very good, indeed."

" And I think perhaps it will be a more great good if
you can catch the submarine ? " he asked, watching sharply
for any expression on Waterlow's face.

"That would really be good."

Keats nodded,

" Yes, I have seen your eyes dreaming so when I am
saying about this submarine. It has come into my throat
like that, because I have a great love for you, Capitaine.
For you and for rny mother and for nobody else. My
father is dead. And now you are to me as my father."

Waterlow smiled. Ridiculous and exaggerated though
the tribute might sound, he accepted it as sincere ; there
were not many people he trusted as he trusted this furtive,
mousy-haired little man. He went quickly through the
shop, nodding to Number 29 who was still reading the
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